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SBWBBBCBe Q@ABBSI. | Is not this as plain as the law against murder, || Ben, who was always upto a joke, took his ' 
asthe : feat == | and have ye not refined it down by euenne | molasses jug aud pail in one hand, while be 
From the Portland Magazine. ! legislation ? Nay, is there a single divine law || knocked Zeph’s hat over his eyes with the ‘ 
The Daughter. | which ye in our courts of justice render to | other, 5 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPNEKS. \ the letier, save this—* Whoso sheddeth man’s ‘IT say there, vou Ben Wheeler, if you'd 
(Concluded. ] i blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ jest as live, Pil take care of my own hat.’ 
Hinman followed her at a distance, till she | ° . . ° a . * cried the sufferer, tugging to get the refrac- f 
reached the house. When there she shut) Paris Hill, even with its multiplied inhabit- || tory chapeau from over his great nose, whieh 
herself in her room, and kneeling with her ants, seldom contained so dense a crowd as projected lke a wedge between it and his face, 
Bible before her, searched diligently for such that collected to witness the trial of Henry Sen broke off short in a horse-laugh which ; 
pessages as related to capital punishment. Blair, From eight to ten in the morning, || followed his manly exploit, and drew back 
She read, reflected and prayed, and her people had been flocking to the village from | with instinctive respect, for a young female in 
opinion was formed from the best of sources, all directions, some on foot, some on horse- || deep mourning passed him at that moment, 
She had no doubt of her cousin’s guilt. She back and others crowded into the numerous | leaning on the arm ofthe county sheriff. Her 
knew it to be impossible that he should have Waggons which lined the fences on cither side | large sorrowful eyes were reised for a moment, ‘ 
killed her father accidentally, situated as of the main street. as she passed the boisterous man, as if in won- 
the two parties were at the time of the) ‘Halloo, you Zeph Potter, jest wait a) der that any thing could be merry atsuch atime, 
murder. She herself saw him raise the rifle minute and ll be your company,’ cried} ‘It was her father the man killed,’ whis- 
deliberately to his shoulder; and, though) Benjamin Wheeler, a tall lathy farmer, as | pered Ben to his friend, who had set his nose 
her eyes had been turned before the precise | he tucked a wooden rum bottle under his | at liberty, and was again shouldering his bag. 
aim was taken, she had seen the effect.|) arm, and hauled a tin pail of butter and an | ‘You don't say so!—wal, I swow, I hope 
What would her evidence be but a confirma-| empty molasses jug from under his waggon | theyll hang the varmint.’ 
tion of Hinman’s ?—and, of the truth of his) seat. While the two friends were making their 
statement, she had almost positive proof, for | ‘* Wal, come along then, these’ere dried || way to the store, Grace Suthgate had entered 
" how could he have known that Blair had asked | apples an‘’t none of the lightest I can tell || the court-house., Iler thick mourning veil 
her of her father, as had been agreed upon) you,’ replied Zephaniah, stopping short and |) was drawn over her face, as she took the most 
in the morning of the fatal day, unloss he) setting a well packed bag more firmly on his | remote station on the seat prepared for the 
r, had indeed heard the conversation he affirmed || shoulder, ‘come, hurry along, for I've got | witnesses, and drew her black shawl tightly 
to have taken place between the uncle and |) a tarnal long list o’notions to get, afore IT can || around her person, as if that could conceal 
om nephew? Yet, fully convinced of the crime as || go in to see that college chap hauled over the | her from observation. The room was crowG- 
— she was, the voung girl felt justified in saving] coals.’ jied, the Judges and jury had taken their 
~y the life of a human being at any sacrifice,|| Benjamin gathered his merchandize togeth-| places, and Henry Blair was at the bar. His 
be even though he had committed the grievous! er, and the two began to navigate their way ! face was pale, and bore a settled expression, 
crime of slaying a fellow man—her own through the noisy crowd collected before the jas if he had called forth all his resolution to , 
ws almost idolized parent—in a moment of in-store they wished to enter, jgo through the approaching trial; yet occa- 
sane passion. There was nomedium punish- ‘By gracious, look at them’are gogules,’ | sionally, when he encountered the curious 
‘id ment; it was death or acquittal with Blair; exclaimed Zephaniah, facing round to a man.|| glances of the crowd, his brow would flash , 
and Grace Suthgate was one of those who who, with green spectacles on lis nose, and'\ernmson, his lip curl haughtily : and those 
ss shuddered at the sanguinary cry for human two huge law books under his arm, was mak-|| who gazed, shrunk from the flashes of his 
life, which is still continued by our laws, ing his way to the courthouse. | indignant eye. When Grace entered, the 
- punish blasphemy againstithe Most High with As Zephaniah stood gaping afier the green || proud composure of his look vanished, a mist 
‘in imprisonment and fine. eyed lawyer, some roguish wight in the crowd | came over the eyes—and witha half-stifled 
™ Legislators!—ye who make a common plucked at the bag behind, the string gave way, | groan, he grasped the railing of the bar with 
he spectacle of human suflering, hardening the and half of his 14d made for itself a quick | both hands—and letting his face fall on them, 
rit hearts ofthe public thereby, refer us not to the passage lo the ground. ‘remained till the clerk arose to arraign him. 
of scripture for a justification of your cruel ‘ Now, if that an’t too bad,’ exclaimed Zeph- | The charge was that of wilful murder. Grace 
nd demand of blood for blood! Have not the aniah, sctting down his bag, and patiently | Suthgate bent forward in painful anxiety, as 
ed same scriptures said, he who blasphemeth) stuffing the strings of apples back to th ir’) the indictment was read ; and, when the clerk 
d ainst the Lord shall be punished with death ?. place. As he was so employed, his friend! turned to the prisoner, aud demanded, m a 
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loud and solemn voice, * Guilty or not guilty ?” 
she threw her veil suddenly back and fixed 
one long piercing look on the face of the accu- 
sed, He saw that pale anxious face, exposed 
unheedingly to the public gaze; and his eyes 
were unflinchingly fixed on hers, as he answer- 
ed, ina firm and distinct voice, * Not guilty of) 
an intent to kill,’ 

The black veil was suddenly dropped, and 
those who sat near the orphan heard one 
long broken sigh, and then saw tear drops, 
large and bright, glimmering beneath the 
thick crape, as they fell in rapid succession 
to her lep, 

The attorney general rose to open the 
trial, His address was cloquent, brief and 
conclusive. He manifested more of sympa- 
thy for the accused, than is usual with the 
opposing counsel in such cases, but yet ex- 
pressed his entire conviction of the prisoner's 


guilt. He asserted that he should bring 


and the uncommon silence which reigned |!a mood for company, he had remained quiet 
even to the remotest corners of the room, || while the two sat down on some fragments of 
so intense was the interest excited; but as|!rock near by. Their heads were both uncovy- 
he uttered the last words, she raised her ered, and Mr. Suthgate’s hat together with 
eyes, and while a slight color broke over) the fur cap of the prisoner, was thrown on 
her face, expressed the determination not to || the dead leaves at their feet. As they were 


be sworn, or to bear witness in the trial.) resting themselves, a large bird sailed over 


There was nothing like bravado or boldness in| the pine, and setted on a tree, near the 


her denial; her voice was sweet and firm,) foot of the bill, Mr. Suthgate snatched 
and she looked determined, but, gentle as a Blair’s cap, which lay nearest bim, and ran to 
dove. a neighboring rock, from which he could get 

The attorney general saw that entreaty ja betier aim at the bird. His rifle missed 
would be of no avail. * I am sorry to hear|/fire. While hastily re-loading it, he placed 
this refusal,’ he said ‘are you advised that || the stock against the stem of a bush with the 
the court has power to compel you to speak F’|| muzzle opposite his breast as he forced down 

‘LT know that it has power to punish, but|/the charge. He was returning the ramrod, 
I cannot bear witness in this case,’ she mildly || when something, probably a twig of the bush, 











witnesses to prove that the prisoner at the 
bar had deliberately shot the deceased, after | 
a dispute which had arisen between shines! 
while on a shooting excursion, An appear-| 
ance of surprise was visible in Blair's counte- 
nance, during the whole of the attorney's 
speech. Once be sprang to his feet as if 
to interrupt it, but resumed his seat again 
in silence, The attorney general closed, by 
requesting permission to introduce Grace | 
Suthgate, the daughter of the deceased, in 
behalf of the State. Every eye was turned to 
the young witness, as she arose and took 
her place onthe stand. The clerk requested 
her to draw the glove from her right hand. 
She obeyed, and a murmur of pity and admi- 


ration ran through the crowd, as her still 
white face was exposed tothe public gaze. She 
was told to raise her hand, thatthe oath might 
be administered, ‘The poor girl turned her 
face piteously toward the attorney general, as 
if to appeal for protection. Her lips parted, 
but she could not articulate a word, while the 
ungloved hand grasped the railing before her 
for support. 

‘Do not be frightened, young lady,’ said the 
attorney, soothingly, and evidently affected 
by her appearance, * you have the sympathy 
of all present,’ 

An expression of thrilling gratitude rush- 
ed into the face of the prisoner, who had 
been gazing on the witness with intense 
interest. The attorney caught the look, and 


ifrom giving evidence against her cousin. 





lis voice was even more respectlully gentle, 
when he again addressed the witness. 

said, ‘you have nothing to fear—I will not! 
fatigue youm-my questions shall be bricf—| 


iT 


permit the oath to be administered, I entreat|| tree, growing on the foce of the hill opposite 


you,’ | 


IIe 


fe was about to say something more ty|| prisoner at the bar had passed him. They 
encourage her, for he supposed her embar- || were conversing cheerfully, and were evidentls 


russed by the fixed gaze of the multitude, |! in high spirits, 


| Being questioned by the attorney general, || 


replied, drawing her veil, aud moving from 
the stand. 


touched the trigger, and the rifle was dis- 
charged into his bosom. At this moment 
the prisoner at the bar fired off his rifle, 
[preparatory to entering the house, but the 
‘knew she had refused to appear before them, |} witness was certain that the act was harness, 
‘till compelled by the sheriff, turned to the||and that Mr, Suthgate came to his death by 





The judges and jury gazed on her in aston- 


ishment, while the perplexed attorney, who 





| 


reluctance, requested that a committal might || As Hinman pronounced the last sentence, 
jbe made out against her. \|the prisoner sprang to his feet, with an ex- 

Give her time to reflect,’ replied the hu- 
wane magistrate, loath to inflict, imprison- 


|presiding judges, and, though with evident 
| 


the accidental discharge of his own gun. 


pression of thrilling joy which met with an 
answering glow in the heart of every person 


present, save one—James Hinman ; be turn- 


| 
| 
| 
: - ee : | 
ment on a being so delicate, *if she continues | 


obstinate, after the other witnesses for the 


State have testified, I shall be obliged to 
, 


ed his eyes on the prisoner, and their expres- 





| 

] 

sion was that of a cat, trifling with the mouse, 

proceed against her. 


The attorney bowed | it still intends to destroy, ‘That expression 





| 
his acquiescence, and the business of the!|} changed, as he looked toward Grace. She 
court went on. The name of James Hinman | was sitting as the joyful surprise of his last 
was next called, There was a slight bustle || words had left her, bending gently forward, 
near the door, as that personage separated! her hands clasped, her lips apart, and her 
himself from the crowd, and advanced toward | very soul beaming in gratitude through her 


the stand. Grace uttered a faint ery, on his | eyes ; but the instant she saw the glance cast 





appearance ; and falling back in her seat, || (rom the witness to the prisoner, her heart 
jwatched him with agonizing solicitude, as he || sickened with doubteshe had seen that look 
took his station on the witness stand, and || before. 

raised his hand to be sworn. His presence | 
Half her | 


| 


The attorney general, who had expected a 


was a death blow to her hopes. far different story from his witness, cross 


patrimony consisting of the bank stock her) questioned him closely, but his answers were 


! 

7 $ . . +4 ‘oa | i ae ,* ’ . H * P4 
father had owned in Portland, she had given | ready and consistent. Two or three unim- 
to bribe his absence ; and that being insuf-| portant persons were then examined, and the 
ficient, she, in her desperation, had promised | prisoner was called upon for his defence. 


her own hand in marriage, if he would refrain) His counsel expressed himself ready to sub- 


mit the case to the jury without further plea, 
Yet, great as had been her sacrifice, there he 


trusting entirely to the evidence introduced by 
stood, about to repeat the same fearful story || the state for the acquittal of his client. The 
which he had once told her. The wretched 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


attorney general acquiesced, and, afier a 





| 
| 
: | ° » . . 

virl closed her eyes, and listened to the) brief address from the court, in which the 


proceeding of the court, in utter hopelessness. || presiding judge expressed his clear conviction 


lof the prisoner's innocence, the case was 


| Hinman proceeded to relate, that on the day | given to the jury Without leaving the box 
* Raise your hand, my dear young lady,’ he | of Mr. Suthgate’s death, he had been out 


they rendered a verdict of not guilty. All 
alone, shooting in the woods, and that as he |! proceedings against Grace were of course 
relinquished ; wid Henry Blair was discharg- 


ed. inthe bustle attending the breaking up 


had stopped to rest awhile"by a certain: pine 


) 5 vate’ stIs » —~ehce snare? . 
Mr. Suthgate’s house, the decetsed and the!! of the court, Hinman contrived to get by the 


- é 
sice of Blair, as be was leaving the bar. 
Putting his mouth 


_ 


close to his ear, he whis- 
Ile added, that, not being in 


pered, * ft have sicurn fulsely, but you are not 
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less a murderer.’ The acquitted prisoner 
started and recoiled, as if from the hiss ofa 
serpent. 

Hinman left his venomed arrow to rankle 
in the heart of his victim and turned care- 
lessly toward Grace, to whom he addressed 
a few low, earnest words. She arose, and 
went with him from the court room. One 
look of anguish she cast on Blair. He dared 
not approach, for he felt that, notwithstand- 
ing his acquittal, the curse of her father's 
blood was sill upon him. Bewildered by the 
events of the trial,and terrified by the rude jest- 
ing of the crowd, Grace was conducted to a 
chaise, into which Hinman followed her be- 
fore she was fully conscious of his object.— 
The poor girl looked out among the multitude 
in search of the man who had brought her 
from home: every face was strange, and she 
drew back into the chaise resigned and hope- 
less, It was a relief to her, when she saw 
that he intended to carry her home. Had he 
chosen any other direction, she must have 
submitted, for she was helpless in his hands. 
They had traveled nearly an hour in silence, 
when Hinman suddenly checked his horse, 
and taking her hand in his, said— 

‘Miss Suthgate, my sweet Grace, look 
upon me—I have performed your conditions 
—you cousin is free—when am IT to claim my 
lovely reward ? 

‘Then it was all false, and you have for- 


drive me to the deadly sin of marrying you) glass, twistiag s her own bright curls round her 
wnloved—of wedding one perjured betore) fingers, and arranging them about her rosy 
heaven !’ ‘face; but her thoughts soon took a new di- 
Hinman gazed coldly on the beamiful crea-| rection. 

* Don’t you think it odd that James did'nt 
ate appeal, With strong determination, he! ask father and marm to the wedding P—I'm 
kept down the expression of mortified pride, sure T don’t sce whet makes him so private 


ture, as she uttered this rapid and passion- 


which rose to bis lips, when she said that she about it; [don’t suppose father would come, 
could not love him ; but the blood in spite of for he’s too sick ; but I should have thought 
his efforts rushed over his forehead, at the! brother might have asked him. 
close of this speech. \ * Nancy,’ said the bride, with sudden ani- 
‘It is well,’ he said, ‘T have your answer ;’ | mation, * does your father know of—of—what 
and, gathering up the reins, he deliberately | i 
turned his horse’s head, and drove back to- 
wards Paris. 

* Why do youturn back ?’ inquired Grace, |! 
timidly, 


is to ha vere to-night 7 









can’t tell—James told me not 





about it, but [ suppose they'll 
as fire at me, if 1 don’t—I'll tell 
you what itis, 've a good mind to run home 


‘ To unsay the oath you compan of—the |now, and jest give father a sly hint—but there 


murderer shall not escape me.” 


comes James and the minister up the road 
On went the horse; his every foot fal now; never mind, Tcansly outthe back door,’ 
came like a knell to the heart of the sericea. without further deliberation, Nancy 
girl. The village spires were becoming more || threw a shasl over her head, and gathering 
distinct each moment; distant shouts, and! up the skirt of her white dress, started on her 
the hum of many voices, were on the air. ] expedition. 
Slowly, she reached out her hand, and gr: isped | Hinman and his companion must have loi- 
the reins. I promise,’ she said, in a husky | tered on the way, for it was full wwenty min- 
whisper. | utes afier Nancy's departure, before they 
Hinman turned his horse. centered the house, Hiinman left the divine 
Poor Grace Suthgate ; she little knew that) in the kitchen, while he went to the parlor in 
our laws permit of no second trial for the search of his bride. She, poor ting, had 
same offence, or that James Hinman would) been schooling her heart for his reception. 
as soon have thrust his hand into a heated) Meeckly, and without any visible signs of re- 





sworn,’ exclaimed the wretched girl, tearing 
her hands from his grasp, and looking around 
the lonely spot, as if for help. 

Hinman forcibly retook her hands.—* Let 
us understand each other,” he said sternly ; 
*T will not be trifled with—did you not prom- 


ise to give yourself in nartiage to me, imme- 


furnace, as to have acknowledged his recent) pugnance, she allowed him to draw a seat to 


perjury ; but it mattered not, she was in the | her side, and to take her hand in his, 





paw of the liou, 


* - ° * * . * 


‘Tam happy to see you so composed,’ he 
said, passing his arm gently about her waist— 
‘Nancy, will you draw the curtain 21)‘ the clergyman is in the next rooin—may I 


| 


would not look on my father’s grave to-night,’) call him in now ?—but where is Naney F 


said Grace Suthgate, sorrowfully, as the nim- ‘She has stepped out, bat will return di- 





diately after the liberation of Henry Blair, on 
condition that T would absent myself, or re- 
fuse to give evidence against him ?—have | 
not performed the condition to the letter ?’ 

* Oh, no, no!—IT never dreamed that you 
could swear filsely—I only asked absence, 
hot perjury—not perjury. 

* One question Miss Suthgate and T have 


‘ble fingers of her friend were busily twining rectly,’ answered the victim, ina low, patient 
a pink wreath among her black tresses, pre-| voice, though her heart was alinost bursting 
paratory to the bridal. |, with suppressed anguish, 

Nancy stepped lightly across the parlor,||  ‘ No matter—a few minutes can be of no 
and drew the curtain, then returning, she said, consequence,’ replied Hinman, notwithstand- 
‘Come now, Grace, look in the glass, and, || ing he was secretly annoyed at the delay. 
see if LT hav’nt fixed vou up a lide? | Grace timidly withdrew her shrinking form 

‘It is very pretty,’ said Grace, going to| ll feom his arm, and arose, for her powers of 






done—are you prepared to fulfil your prom-|| the glass, and smiling a sad smile of patient) sel@command were leaving her.—E mbold- 


x ih q ° i} na tanes . . 2<e , 7” 
ise to be mine three days from this ?—the]| endurance ‘I could wear this, or any thing,|)ened by the unresisting g¢ nileness of her 


certificate of the town clerk is in my pocket—|) Naney to please you,’ 
do not shrink and shudder, as if I were a 


reptile, but answer me,’ 
‘What can T say ?—how can lL act?’ she 


exclaimed, wringing her hands, and weeping; 


bitterly, * will nothing sofien you ?—L have 


money—alas, no. | haveggivén that to yor 
already—but oh, have pity Oonme—l am alone, 


parentless—why do you seek me P—iny hear 


g\\that tome, Nancy. 


manner, Hinman also left his seat, and while 








‘That's my own sweet sister,’ exclaimed) still retaining her hand in his, he threw his 
Nancy, kissing her gaily. arms again around her waist, and drawing 


: * Sister—oh yes, you have been more than, her suddenly to his bosom, pressed a kiss on 





her lips. The poor bride struggled a mo- 


* Not that, but my real sister,’ replied the) ment, as if she had been girt by the coil of 
1} . 
happy girl, clasping her hand over the bride’s| serpent; a shiver ran through her frame, oe 


she lay fainting in his arms. 


|| 
| neck k, and looking roguishly into her eyes 
t}} Grace turned away to hide the anguish ‘of | Hinman laid the insensible girl on the sofa, 


is withered up—sorrow has blighted me—lI|iher heart. Nancy thought her friend had aj and went calinly into the hitehen for water, 


. 
never can love aught earthly again. Take in 


home T eptreat youmleave me to spend m 


humble and sorrowful life alone, till T can he ) \ 
down by my father’s grave, and be at a ‘ Grace never did laugh and talk like other) by Nancy. It was no wonder that young 
y ; 


do this, and IT will bless you; but, oh do in 


e || strange way of being happy, for she bad no| He had placed his arm under her head, and 


y jjidea that aby one could be otherwise on her) was sprinkling her face, when the door sud- 


wedding night. denly opened. and his father entered, followed 


tlifolks,’ she said to herself, as she stood by the) Hinman dropped the pale head from bis arn 





“~~ 
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and sprang upon his feet, in the astonis shment | 
of the moment; for never was human being 
so changed as was the man before him. 

His tall, robust form had fallen away, till 
his clothes hung loosely on his limbs, as if 
they had been made for a larger person. 
His hair, bata few months before scarcely 
tinged with silver, now hung in thick gray 
masses over his forehead; his eyes were 
sunken, and the skin lay wrinkles on his 
lean cheeks, formerly so full and ruddy. 
His whole appearance was that 
had suffered imprisonment for 
Nancy Hinman stood behiu 
hair blown about her face, a 
dress wi 








f aman who 


t deep with dew. 
* Leave the room,’ said the old man, turn- 
ing toward her. He waited till the door was 
closed, and then advanced steruly to his son, 
on whom he fixed his sunken eyes, with de ep 
and threatening meaning. 

*Dar’d you think of marrying her?’ he 
demanded, pointing to the insensible Grace. 

James was about to speak. The old man 
prevented him. 
leave th® house,’ 


* Don’t open your lips, but 


Hinman drew himself up, and haughtily re- 
turned his father’s glance :~‘ I am of age,’ he 
seid, * and shall act my own pleasure.’ 

The old man’s face became bloodless—he 


cast a rapid glance round the room, and then 


on bis shoulcer and whispered a few words 


in his ear. 


James Hinman sprang from under his} 


father’s hand, as if it had contained an instru; | 


ment of death, His face was colorless, and 
he stood cowering and trembling like a whip- 


ped hound, under the old man’s eye, 


the door, * gom—I would’nt have your blood | 
on my head—go !’ 
Hinman walked to the door. Tle was 


about to open it, when the old man turned, 


my only son, that killed your father. No 
wonder you start, and stare so wildly—no | 
\wonder—who'd have thought it of him, that ] 


cused to be so proud of, when he was a little | 
fellow, following me to the meadow, when I 
'wenta mowing, and bringing my dinner and 
a bitter bottle, when I sat down to rest— 


before my eyes 

Here the wretched old man buried his face 
in his hand, and sobbed till the room was 
filled with his voice of mourning. After 
awhile, he raised his face. 


you've been in trouble, but look here—has | 
‘sorrow taken off your flesh like that.’ 

He held his hand before the light; the skin 
was shriveled, and his long bony fingers 


lseemed almost entirely fleshless. 

*T never expected to come out agin, and I 
shut myself up alone, that T need not see the 
‘boy, as he passed in and ont—buatT shall feel) 


easier, now I’ve told you the truth. I believe 
I should have died, if I'd kept pining over 


just all T know about the wicked deed, and 
boy, I can’t find fault—but ill kill me and 


‘thinks so well of him yet. 





| 
i\ : Z 
advancing close to his son, he laid his handtier. She assured him, that she would take no | 


Grace strove to comfort the poor old farm- 


measures against his son, and that the secret 


+ 


| of his crime should never be divulged, ex-} 


cept to Henry Blur, This promise tran- 
quilized the old man; and, before he left her, 
she had gathered from him all that he knew 


+ ? 
of her father’s death. 


ee ; - 
* Go,’ said the father, sternly pointing 10 | 


and stretched his arms towards him. His | 


thin lips trembled, and tears rolled over his 
wrinkled cheek, 

* James,’ he said ina broken voice, ‘James. 
I will never see you again on ths side the 
grave; teke this, and if there is any good in 


you, repent of your sinful doings 3’ and, pla-|) 


cing a shot bag half full of silver, in his dis- 
carded son’s hand, he turned away covered 
his face, and wept aloud, 

When Grace opened her eyes, James Hin- 
man had gone, and his father was knecling 
before the sofa on which she lay. 


‘Grace Suthgate,’ said the old man, ‘1 


have treated you most cruelly—I have been || 


sick and did’nt know of what was passing out 
of doors, or I'd never have let things go so 
fur. Is a hard thine to turn azin one’s own 


flesh and blood. It's like death for me to 





}proceeded alone to the hills. 





say it, but Grace Suthgate, it was my son, 


| 


Hinman had ealled on some errand to her 


friend, and had entered the parlor in search 


typed have thought he'd shoot a man down | 
| 


_ *T havnt slept a night since I knew it— | 


alone—but now I feel better. But I'll tell you 
| 
then if yeu've a mind to complain agin the, 


the poor old woman, and little Nancy, that) 


Ou the morning of the murder, Nancy | 


IItive served to mature an indistinct wish to be 
revenged into a firm resolution. Though 
‘Hinman was a villain, his predominating pas- 
sion was vanity; he coveted money more 
because it enabled him to gratify his inordi- 
nate self-love, than from any inherent passion 

This leading fea- 

ture in his character had been outraged by 

| Blair and deeply mortified by Miss Suthgate’s 

He had loved Grace, as far as he 


‘for wealth in the abstract. 


| refusal. 
| was capable of loving any thing, and the 
‘thought that she had rejected him for Blair, 
his enemy, aroused all the feelings of bitter- 
‘ness and malice that strongly characterized 
him. He resolved to see Grace once more : 


and, if she still remained obstinate in her re- 





| fusal, to he dared not think plainly to 
himself, whathe intended todo; but thoughts 


*‘ She shall 


never be his,’ be muttered between bis 


| of murder lay deep in his heart. 


| 


mind he departed, we have before related. 


a 





clenched teeth, as he entered the house, 


Old Hinman had, on that afternoon, been 
“mowing in Mr. Suthgate’s meadow ; the day 
‘was warm, and the old man laid down his 
scythe, and went up the brow of the hill, to 


drink of a spring whose waters be knew to be 
| pure and limpid. As he was balancing him- 
| self on his hands and knees, with his lips to 
the water, he heard a crackling of brushwood 
| pear by, and, on looking up, saw his son 


James a few paces from him; and further on, a 


} 


mon whom he supposed fron: bis cap, to be 


| young Blair, with his head turned, as if look- 


ing at something in a distant tree. Just 
above him, stood another man with a hat on 
whom he took for Mr. Suthgate, but whose 
back was toward him. He saw hin raise the 
gun, as if to discharge it in the air. Turn- 


ing to look on bis son, at the instant, he saw 


of her, just as Blair was assisting her to nail || him raise his piece, and tike deliberate aim 


the honeysuckle to tWe window, where she ac- 
cide utally heard the conversation, in which it 
was settled, that Mr. Suthgate’s consent for 
the union of the cousins should be asked, 

while the uncle and nephew were at their| 
sport. With girlish love of fun, Nancy stole 
out of the house unnoticed, resolving in 


her heart to torment Grace about her love 


| While going hoine she met her brother, and, 
‘in the carcless gaiety of her heart, related th 
the laughable predicament of poor Blair when 
the honeysuckle broke loose over him. Hav-| 


o = 
ing shared her merry thoughts, she tripped | 


| home ignorant of the train of evils she had | 


lighted. James was equipped for a day's | 
shooting, when he met his sister, and he K 
Solitude, to] 


‘ . 
jlim, served only to engender evil thoughts. 


pan yet 
The indignity he had received from Blair, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


py exclaim, * By 


} 


at the ian on the rock. Before he could 
| speak, both guns mingled their sound, in a 
| simultaneous discharge. The man on the 
iro k gave a sudden spring, and turned his 
face. The horror stricken parent heard his 
yall the furies [have mista- 
Iken my man: and then saw him dash into 
the brushwood, through which he took a cir- 


scene, the first Gime she could find her alone } cuitous route to where the body was lying. 


The appalled father heard young Blair utter 


i} 
| aecry of terror, as he rushed down the bill, 
conversation she had heard, and described || 


and he knew that, the youth supposed him- 
self the accidental murderer, All this hap- 
pened ina minute’s time. The old man saw 
it all. Can Gtbe wondered at if he shrunk 
from exposing the crime of his first born ? 
Is it strange that, thinking the violent death 
of his neighbor would be considered acciden- 
tal, he shut himself up, and there pined, with 
concealed sorrow, ignorant of all that passed 


between the fearful day of his son's guilt, and 


rankled in his heart, and bis sister's narra -\, hat scarce less awful night, when the mur- 


where Grace was alone.—In what state of 
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derer sought to marry the orphan of his 
victim ? 
7 * <a ~ * 


“ 7 


Gentle reader—suppose six years to have 
passed, and permit me to change the scene 
from the Androscoggin, to the drawing room 
of a wealthy and promising young lawyer, in 
Boston. 


and prints lay about, though center tables 


It was elegantly furnished—books 


were not then in fashion—numerous paint- 
ings, which the connoisseurs pronounced ae 
gems, lined the wall, anda riety Brussels car- 
pet covered she ffoor.—Before the fire, which 
éd cheerfully on the marble hearth, sata 
lady habited in a black satin dress. She 
was reading in a large easy chair, with one 
little foot resting on an ottoman, and the 
other half buried in. thee nap of a superb rug. 
So-elegantly rounded was her form, and so 
smooth was her cheek, that it would seem 
almost impossible that she could be the 
mother to the beautiful children, who sat a 
little back, playing on the carpet. One, > fine 
manly boy, of four years, with dark eurly 
hair, bright black eyes, a bold forehead, and 
a most mischievous smile, contrasted beau- 
tifully with the little girl at his feet, in a pink 
frock and white pantalets, who raised her soft 
blue eyes, and shook back her sunny hair, 
with such a graceful motion, as the baby man 
strove to make her understand an assertion 
he had been making. 
* Mamma, mamma, is not sister named af- 
cried the litle fellow, running to 


ter you? 
the lady by the fire, and leaning across her 
lap, while the little girl clambered up behind 
her seat, and putting her tiny hand on the 


. . . . | . . 
comb which confined her mother’s hair, bent |/aspect and flaming regimentals. But what! 


her rosy face over, and whispered coaxinaly, 
* Mamma, may I?’ 

Before the mother could answer, the comb 
was brandished in the air, and down came a 
shower of glossy tresses over her wrought 
lace cape. 

‘Oh Grace, you rogue,’ exclaimed the 
mother, reaching her hand back, and patting 
the little girl’s cheek ; * Well, master Harry, 
what were you inquiring of me. 

‘ Only, mamma—,’ the sentence was not 
finished, for that moment the door opened, 
and our old friend Henry Blair, entered. 
The children ran forwerd to meet him and 
his beautiful wife stood blushing, and laughing 
at the figure she made, with ber hair hanging 
like a veil almost to her feet. 

Blair seemed uncommonly serious, Te 
took a seat, and lifting the litte girl to his 
knee kissed her; and then, turning to his 
wife, said, *Grace, you know IT was called 
upon to advocate the cause of a man hupris- 
oned on various charges of forgery ;—his 
trial is over,’ 

’ 


* And what is the result 2” inquired Grace, 


stopping on her way to the glass. 





‘He is convicted, and sentenced, on the 
different indictments, to twelve years in the 
‘state prison; but you know this person. 
] Grace ; his name is not French, but—’ 

++ James Hinman ?’ exelauned Grace, drop 
ping the hair she had gathered up, and draw- 


ling close to her husband, as if there was 
| danger in the name, 
} 


so much altered—tn appedrance, you would 
hardly know him.’ 

‘IT hope his father and dear Nancy will 
not hear of bis arrest,’ said the wife, seating 
herself and gazing thoughtfully on the fire; 
* bad as he was, they loved him; and now the 
old man is growing more happy, and Nancy is 
married, it would entirely unsettle them again. 

‘His change of name will prevent his 
trial getting abroad,’ replied Blair, but his 
wife did not hear him; her thoughts were 
with her father’s grave, on the banks of the 
Androscoggin. 





WIscapwayw 








General Marion. 
A SKETCH OF THL REVOLUTION, 





Asour this time we received a flag from 
‘the enemy in Georgetown, South Carolina, 
‘the object of which was to make some arrange- 
The 


flag, after the usual ceremony of blindfolding. 





iments about the exchange of prisoners. 


“was conducted into Marion’s encampment 
Having heard great talk about Gen. Marion, 
his fancy had naturallyenough sketched out for 
‘| hin some stout figure of a warrior, such as 


| O'Hara, or Cornwallis himself, of martial 


|was his surprise, when led into Marion's pre- 
lsence, and the bandage taken from his eyes, 


little man, with scarcely enough of threadbare 
' 


jhomespun to cover his. nakedness! and, 
| 


‘a handful of sunburnt, yellow-legged militia 
: 


iwith their black firelocks and powderhorns 
lying by them on the logs. Having recover- 


, : 
ed a little from his surprise, he presented his 


soon settled every thing to his satisfaction, 
The officer took up his hat to retire, 
‘Oh no!’ 


time of dining ; and T hope, sir, you will give 


said Marion, it is now about our 


At the mention of the word dinner, the 
British officer looked around him, but, to his 
mortification, could 


erent 


utensils that could raise the spirits of 


hungry man, 


his men, * come, give us our dinner.’ 








‘It is no other,’ replied Blair, * but he is, 


jhe beheld in our hero a swarthy, smoke-dried 


instead of tall ranks of gay dressed soldiers, 


men some roasting potatoes and some asleep, | 


| . ° | 
letter to Gen. Marion who perused it and | 


us the pleasure of your Company to dinner.’ | 


‘Well, Tom,’ said the General to one of | Well, now that is exactly my case, 


The dinner to which he alluded, was no| heavenly nymph my companion and these 


other than a heap of sweet potatoes, that were 
very snugly roasting under the embers, and 
which Tom, with his pine stick poker, soon 
liberated froin their ashy confinement ; pineh- 
ingthem every now and then with his fingers, 
especially the big ones, to see whether they 
were done or not —Thei having cleansed 
them of the ashes, by blowing them with his 
pbreath-end-partty by breshbingthean with the 
sleeve of his old cotton shirt, he piled some 


H 


of the best on a large piece of bark, and pla- 


ced them between the British officer and 
Marion, on the trunk of the fallen pine on 
which they. sat. 


*I fear sir,’ said the General, ‘ our dinner 
will not prove so_ palatable to you as I could 
wish ; but it is the best we have.” 

The officer who was a well-bred man took 
up one of the potatoes, and affected to feed, 


ye 


as if he had found a great dainty; but it was 
very plain that he ate more from good man- 
ners than good appetite. 

Presently he broke out into a hearty langh. 
Marion looked surprised, ‘1 beg pardon 
General, but one cannot, you know, always 
I was inking 


how drolly some of my brother officers would 


command one’s conceits. 
look if our government were to give them 
such a bill of fare as this.’ 

* T suppose,’ replied Marion, * it is not equal 
to their style of dining.’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ quoth the officer, * and this, 
I imagine, is one of you accidental Lent din- 
ners,a sortof ban yan. In general, no doubt, 
you live a great deal better.’ 

* Rather worse,’ answered the General, 
‘for often we don’t get enough of this.’ 

* Heavens! rejoined the officer, * but prob- 
ably what you lose in meal you may make up 
in malt, though, stinted in provisions, you 
draw noble pay.’ 

* Not acent, sir,’ said Marion, * not a cent.’ 

* Heavens and earth! then vou must be in 


bad 
can stand it.’ 


a box. I dot see, General, how you 
‘Why, sir,’ replied Marion, with a smile 


of self approbation, * these things depend on 





| 
| 

would think bard 
| 





feeling.’ 
The Englishman said he did not believe it 


would be an easy matter to reconcile his 


| feelings to asoldier’s life on General Marion's 
terms: all fighting, and 


ho pay, ho provis- 


ions but potatoes, 
‘Why, sir,’ 


heart is all; and when that is much ioterest- 


answered the General, ‘the 
ed, aman can do any thing. Many a youth 
to indent bimself for four- 
teen years. But to let him be over head and 
ears in love, and with such a beauteous sweet 
heart, as Rachel, and he will think no more 
of fourteen year’s service than Jacob did, 
Iam in 
Be that 


\love, and my sweetheart is Liberty. 
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woods shall have charms beyond London and} When in fair pursuit, nothing could escape 
Paris in slavery. ‘To have no proud mon-) him, and when retreating, nothing could over- |) 
arch driving over me with his gilt coaches ; | tuke bin. 
nor his host of excisemen and tax gatherers | 


, 

| Being once nearly surrounded by a party), 
. | . oe - 

insulting and robbing; but to be my own) of British dragoons, he was compelled for 


| 


master, my own prince and sovereign: glo- 


riously preserving my national dignity, and 





pursuing my true happiness; planting my 
vineyards, and eating their luscious fruit ; 


sowing my field, and reaping the golden grain ; 


me equally free and happy as myself :—this, | 
sir, is what I long for.’ 


The officer replied, that b a oon 
and a Briton, he must certain eribe to | 


this happy state of things. 

* Happy,’ quoth Marion, ‘ yes happy indeed : 
and I would rather fight for such blessings 
for my country, and feed on roots than keep) 
aloof, though wallowing in all the luxuries of 
Solomon. For now, sir, I walk the soil that | 
gave me birth, in the thought that Tam not) 
unworthy of it. [look upon the venerable. 
trees about me, and feel that do not dishonor 
them. And when I look forward to the long, | 
long ages of posterity, I glory in the thought: 
that [am fighting their battles. The children | 
of distant generations may never hear of my 


| 
| 


name ; but still it gluddens my heart to think 
that Lam now contending for their freedom 
with all its countless blessings.’ 

T looked at Marion as he uttered these 
sentiments, and fancied I felt as when I heard 
the last words of the brave De Kulb. The 
Englishman hung his honest head, and looked, 
I thouzht, as if he had seen the upbraiding 
ghosts of his illustrious countrymen, Sidney 


- 


and Hampden. 


On his return to Georgetown, he was 
asked by Col. Watson why he looked so se-| 
rious ? 

‘I have cause, sir,’ said he * to look serious,’ | 

‘What! has General Marion refused to! 
treat ?’ | 

‘No, sir.’ | 

* Well then, has old Washington defeated | 
sir Henry Clinton, and broken up our army "| 

‘No sir, not either, but worse.’ ° 

*Ah! what can be worse.’ 

‘Why, sir, I have seen an American Gen- 
eral and his officers without pay, and almost 
without clothes, living on roots and drinking 
water; and all for Liperry!! What chance 
have we against such men ?’ 

It is said Colonel Watson was not much 
obliged to him for his speech.—But the 
young officer was so struck with Marion’s 
sentiment, that he never rested until he threw 
up his commission, and retired from the 
service.’ 


Gen. Marion, whose stature was diminutive, 


and his person uncommonly light, rode, when | 


in service, one of the fleetest and most pow- 


| 
erful chargers the south could produce. |jheart, it stood so unprotected in its inno-| 


safety, to pass into a cornfield by leaping 
cerable descent of surface, had been in part a 


| _— ° . 
But here lay a difficulty which to all but bin- 
and seeing millions of brothers all around | self appeared insurmountable. 





| the fence and the ditch, and recovered him- 


halted at the fence unable to pass it, dischar- 


into an adjoining thicket, and disappeared in 


| 


the fence. This field, marked with a consid- 


marsh, Marion entered it at the upper side. 











To drain the ground of its superfluous 
waters a trench had been cut around this part 


of the field, four feet wide, and of the same 
depth. Of the mud and clay removed in 
cutting it, a bank had been formed on its 
inner side, and onthe top of this was erected 
the fence. The elevation of the whole amount- 
ed to more than seven feet perpendicular 
height ; a ditch four feet in width, running 
parallel with it on the outside, and a foot or 





more of space intervening between the fence | 
and the ditch, 

The dragoons, acquainted with the nature 
and extent of this obstacle, and considering 
it impossible for their enemy to pass it, press- 
ed towards him with loud shouts of exultation 
and insult, and summoned him to surrender 
or perish by the sword, Regardless of their 
rudeness and empty clamor, and inflexibly 
determined not to become their prisoner, 
Marion spurred his horse to the charge. 
The noble animal, as if conscious that his 
master’s life was in danger, and that on his 





exertion depended his safely, approached 
the barrier in his finest style, and with a) 


bound that was almost supernatural, cleared | 


self withont injury on the other side, 


Marion now facing his pursuers, who had 


1 


ged his pistols at them without effect, and 


then wheeling his horse, bidding them * good 
morning,’ with an air of triumph, dashed 


an instant. 








The Broken Fiower. | 
I WALKED out in the morning, when the mild 


-* 











spring had spre id her verdant mantle npon | 


the fields and called forth the blossom and \ 


the bud—when the green-shrub was expand- | 
ing its leaves like the wings of the newly- | 
fledged bird, and the rills leaped gladly along |) 
inthe sunlight, aod Tmarked and enjoyed| 
the freshness and beauty of the scene 3 but) 


a litthe floweret that bloomed lonely by shes 
pathway arrested my nitention, and l turin d| 
i] 


aside to contemplate its hues and admire the 


delicacy of its form. It was lovely yet meck, 
and rich with fragrance, which it flung upon 
the light wings of the passing wind ;—and I} 


thought itan emblem of a young and guileless 


cence. I would not pluck it, although it 
looked so fair and inviting, but let it bloom 
upon its slender stem, to meet the sight of 
the next passer-by, and charm him with its 
sweetness, 

I returned in the evening and sought for the 
gentle flower: but the cruel tread of the heed- 
less stranger had been upon it, and crushed it, 
and it lay on the ground, broken and bleeding, 
unnoticed and alone. And I thought it, as 
it lay thus before me, an emblem of the 
human heart, when its delicate pride has 
been wounded by the thoughtless or the 
designing, who pass on their way and leave 
the stricken one to mourn in the silent deso- 
lation of the breast. 

I moralized on the fate of the dying flower, 
and received from it a lesson that sunk deep 
into my mind. It taught me that only the 
great, the wealthy, and the powerful, are 
secure from aggression like this; and that 
their claims and pretensions are acknowledged 
and respected whilst the innocent, and the 
unpretending, are slighted and despised, and 
their merits unseen aud unrewarded, 

Yet let not the proud one exult in the 
ascendency which factitious advantages may 
have given him, nor the child of indigence 
lament the lowness of his lot; for peace and 
contentment may visit the cottage when they 
shun the lordly mansion, and the cares and dis- 
contents of the rich be excluded from the 
quiet hearth-side of the poor—while even 
amid his bitterest repinings, the oppressed 
may find a consolation ;—he knows that it 
shall not be thas always—that but a few years 
will suffice to level all ; thatthe wave of Time 
is sweeping onward forever ; man may wish 
to stay its course, when the heaven above 
is unclouded ; and that all the myriad barks 
which crowd its bosom will alike be dashed 
upon the shore of oblivion, and their shattered 
wrecks sink beneath the stormy surface of its 
waters, 





Edward Osborne. 

Ix the year 1539, when London bridge was 
covered with houses, overhanging the pent up 
turbulent stream, as if the ordinary dangers 
of life were not sufficient, that men should 
out of their ingenuity Mnvent new ones, desert 
terra firma and like so many beavers perch 
their dwellings on a crazy bridge, Sir Wil- 
liam Hewett, citizen of London, and cloth 
worker, inhabited one of these t mpl itions of 
Providence, His only child, a pretty girl, 
was | laying With a servant at a window over 
the water, and fell into the rapids through 


which, even now a days it is counted a feat to 


\shoot. Many a one beheld the sight in the 


} 4 ' . - 
helplessness of terror, without dreaming of 


venturing into the stream. But there was 


one to whom the life of the perishing child 


was dearer than his own; and that was the 
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apprentice of Sir William Hewett, He leap- 
ed into the water after his youthful mistress, 
and by the aid ofa bold heart and a strong 


might escape us, it is our duty to seek it. | 
We wish to restore you as soon as possible 
to health, for we are responsible for your 
arm bore her in safety to the shore ; and he|| situation towards your family, your friends 


had bis reward, Years rolled on, and each||and the Freuch nation, of whom you are the 


futher” * Yes, their father, 


succeeding one brought wealth to the father, ’ replied the gen- 


and grace and loveliness to the noble minded || eral with a smile, ‘on condition that they 





daughter. Such was the fame of her beauty, Four 
or five days previously to his death, Lafayette 


felt oppressed and melancholy. 


never follow a_ syllable of my advice. 
that even in that aristocratic age, the gallant 


| 
} 


and fur descended chivalry of the land were) He observed 


of the merchant) to his son, that he was acquainted with his situ- 


But fairer in her eves was 


for the hand 
queen of hearts, 


rival suitors 
ation, and that he desired to have some con- 
versation with him in private. 


the prentice cap of the daring youth who had This feeling, 


snatched her from the whirling waters, than || however, was ofshort duration, he soon regain- 
the coronct of the peer; and with the single|| ed his serenity, and the hope of recovery, again 
minded disinterestedness of a genuine wo- lighted up the expression of his countenance. 
man, she gave to her untitled preserver, Ed- || Towards this period of his malady, he obser- 
ve@ to me, *‘ Quinine and the fever, my dear 


doctor, are battling together ; 


ward Osborne, the hand and heart which the 


- “4 . . we ny le , 
Earl of Shrewsbury, the heir of the lofty give me plenty 


house of Talbot, had sighed for in vain,|| Of quinine, thatitmay gain the upper hand.— 


Well did her lover vindicate her choice! Ed-|| The next morning he repeated the same idea, 


ward Osborne was a nobleman born of God’s||* Tt fear, added he, * that the quinine is in the 








| wrong and that T shall be obliged topay the costs 
| of the suit,’ 
| 


creation not man’s. He rose by successful 


, : . ‘Ww , , ave ©’ sal . 
industry to the highest honors of the city) What would you have 7" said he 


to me ina few minutes afierwards; * Life is 
| like the fl 
i] 
On the last day but one before his death, 


whose merchants are the paymasters of the 
rulers of the earth une of a lamp: when the oil is owt 
faith 

wealth, 


And from the city beau- 


> te tas oN TINOUIS > e ‘ c= con ® 
ty,—to whom and love were dearer, || @'@ light is extinguished, and all is over. 


than titles and and the merchant 
*prentice, who periled his life as frankly in | when the visits of strangers were forbidden. 
the cause of the helpless, and for the sake of|| Lafayette said to his grandson, M. Jules ce 
litunanity, as ever did high-born yvouth for! Lattevrie, ‘you will tell the good Princess 
tune sod glory, and goldew spurs,—descends ts =. 
by a lineage more noble than if he had sprung) and how much T suffer at being deprived of 


from the most beroic stock of crowned rob- ||" : 
his last, Lafayette opened his eyes, and fixed 
ithem with a look of affection on his children, 


bers that ever troubled the world with their 
achievements, George William Osborne, Duke 


: ’ , who surrounded his bed, as if to bless them. 
of Leeds.— New-.Vonthly Maguzine. » us If to bless them 


| 


jbreath, which was immedistely followed bs 


and bid them an eternal adieu. He pressed 





Last Moments of Lafayete my hand conclusively, experienced a slight 
ae * ‘ 46 . ° % , ‘ 

degree of contraction in the forehead and 
BY MRK. CLOQUET. ' 

“ye brows and drew a deep and lengthened 


Duninc his malady, Lafayette was very 


fond of a small white slat, which he had || lest sigh. His pulse, which hid not lost 


Jourck, |! 


The aninal, | 


received, T believe from Madame de A 


muring noise was still heard about the region 
of the 


its force suddenly ceased to beat. miur- 


and which never quitted hin. 


which was gifted with a remarkable degree of heart. To produce reanimation we 


instinct permitted nobody except Bastian to employed stimulating frictions, but in vain— 


His 


tenance resumed a calm expression—that of 


approach her master’s clothes when he Was!) the general lad ceased to exist. coun- 


in bed, expressed joy or sorrow according 





llde Lelgisjoso how grateful I feel for her visits, || 


them.’ A few moments before he breathed | 


principle, and without the praise or privity of 
any person whatever, is a pleasure superior 
to all that applause can yield. 

Why do you desire riches and grandeur ? 
Jecause you think they will bring hippiness 
with them, 





The very thing you want is now 
jin your power—you have ouly to study con- 
‘tentinent, 

Don’t be frightened if misfortune stalks 
into your humble habitation, She some- 
times takes ths liberty of walking into the 
presence chamber of the King. 


Are not the great happiest when free from 
the encumbrance ofgreatness ? Is there then 
any happiness in greatness ? 

If you have a family, it is no more allowa- 
ble that you squander away your substance 
than for a steward to embezzle the estate of 
which he is a manager, 


| 
| 
| 


It may not be in your power to excel many 





| 


\| , ; 
you may excel thousands in goodness of heart. 


people in riches, honors, or abilities; but 


Hither turn your ambition. Here is an ob- 


ject worthy of it. 

Dr. Lerrsom's manner of signing his pres- 
‘criptions, [[. Lettsom] gave birth to the fol- 
tow ing, with which the doctor himsclf is said 
to have been highly amused, 
i} 


‘When my patients callin haste, 

I physics, bleeds and sweats 'em,— 
If after that they cliouse to die. 
Why, what cares 1? J Letts'em.’ 


| 





| 
| 


our country, sir, we have the ever burning Mt. 


‘Ix our country,’ exclaimed an Ttalian, ‘in 
Vesuvius.’ * Have you, indeed,’ replied a 
son of America, * and iw our country we have 
the Falls of Niagara, which would put it out 
le . . 

in five minutes.’ 

! 


Ripicue, though trifling in appearance, is of- 


) ten found to consist with great depth of malice. 
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MARRIDD, 


In this city, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Field, Mr. 
David Rogers to Mrs. Sarah Bradley. 


| . ho & etter or worse and might have! ‘eful s ber foo ofa ened |, lh Claverack,on the 24th ult. by Ambrose Root, Esq. Mr. 
as he felt better 1 i ah peacelt slumber. [lis end was that ofa goor | Dedrick Snyder to Miss Frayer, both of Copake. 
| served as a thermometer to Indicate the state) man, who abandons the world without fear | _ 
P . : a } . . . ® . 
of his health—since the general’s death, she)! or remorse :—that of the wise man mentioned ESB ELE, 
yr ae sa am \ . . | In this ecliv, onthe 28th ult. Miss Catharine White, in 
has followed Bastian to Lagrange, but has by Lafonatine. * Rien ne trouble sa fing c’est lithe 22d wear of herage. 
> seal ’ i - on . \* ‘ , ‘ On the Ist inst. Mrs. Rosanna Ostrander, aged 52 vears 
] wer re cd her gaiety. When we ac-! fo: ( beau jou wroche-t-il po | 2 | Ie , ag 2 years. 
never resume her ¢ ye losoir dun beau jour, Approche-t-il po but | On the 10th inst, Mr. Tobias Ostrander, aged 35 years. 
| quainted Lafayette with our intention of con- quitte-t-il ce sejour ? | Onthe 7thinst. Frederick, son of Levi and Polly Judson, 
. . . . ’ aged 4 years. 
sulting some of our medical brethren, he | On the &th inst. Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Benjamin 
a “: i Nimira Munger, aged 6 months and 15 days. 
. "7° . se 2 ive , olesor > Sor: « and Almira { 
replied to us, * To what purpose Have Tnot Wh ane craps. | On-the ®ih inst. Sarah Jane, daughter of the late Henry 
, . , : . | t tebecea Amigh, aged 11 years 
) ‘e tide : mu, and can any addition ou are ever so sure that vou one y | L. and Rebe og hy. a 
entire confidence in you, and ca |’ ditioi Ir vou a I re that) ohit te | At WestTroy, on the Ad inst. Mrs Opha R. Stewart wife 
) be made to the care whit h vou teke of ine, | resent an Payury, ut least put off vour resent- || of David Stewart, and daughter of Josiah Rockwell, Esq 
: ae | p : a e loft Lanesboro, Mass. aged 27 vears 
and tothe interest which you feel in my wel-|) ment till you cool. You will gain every end | At Albany, Eliza, wife of Theodore Olcott, Esq. in the 
f ‘ | -™ | , : here ae J Wh year of her age, 
ture, | yetter by that means ; whereas you may CO) Arthe village of Kinderhook, on the 6th inst. Col. John 
: r : . , } , . : lanton, a highly respectable citizen of that village, whose 
$ ‘ , 4 served ) ruerse ‘tha yurse , ur neighbor grea schie , || Manton, a hig I 
We think,’ observed M. Guersent, * that) yourself or your neig r great mischief by loss will be severely felt by thet community, Gad wnlver- 
| we have done what is best in your case ;, proceeding rashly and hastily, silly regretted, 


but were there ouly a single remedy that | 
’ > . | 





The cousciousness of having acted upon 
- } 


At Albany, on Friday the 6th inst. suddenly, Abraham 
Van Vechten, Esq. in the 75th year of his age. 
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* How solemn are thy tones to night, 
Old clock! thou ringest out the year—- 
*Tis gone—how swift has been its flight! 
And lo! another now is here, 
Another !—Oh! we would look back, 
Past year, and view thy checkered road ; 
Though furrowed by many a weary track 
Has been the path our feet have trod.’ 


Thus ran our thoughts, as sad and slow 

The solemn peal chimed on our ear, 
And its vibrations, sweet and low, 

Came ushering in the new-born year. 
Startled, like us, how many pause to think, 
As that same monitor, upon the brink 
Of a new-year, doth raise its warning voice, 
To bid us scan the past ere we rejoice. 


Ah! many a prostrate hope we see, 
That, when the year gone by was new, 

Gave to our spirits buoyancy, 
And o’er our path a radiance threw. 

But, like the gorgeous hues that spread 
Their glories o'er the western sky, 

So evanescent was the light they shed— 
So faded they— and so did die! 

The hopes of earth alike are frail, 
The best are but a brittle thread ; 

Happiness based on them must fail— 
Ere we can grasp it—it has sped. 

Friends that we’ ve loved frem childhood’s hour 
Have no‘ continuing city’ here ; 

They are cut down, as is the flower, 
However loved—however dear !— 

We look upon the sunny brow 
Of children at their play— 

How gay and lovely are they now! 
To-morrow, where are they ? 

Haply grim Death his shaft has sent, 

And those sweet buds of promise lent 

To their fond parents’ love awhile, 

To all their care and toil beguile, 

Are nipt by him ere in their bloom, 

And hurried to the silent tomb. 

Yet not alone doth sorrow’s wing 

Its sombre shadow o’er us fling, 

Oft as a halo round our head 

The lights of peace and joy are shed. 

Then fare-thee-well, adieu, Old-Year! 
Like other years, thou’st been 

A mingled web of smiles and tears, 
Dark clouds and bursts of sheen. 


And now we hail thee, Infant Year ! 
And, on thy threshold as we stand, 

Our hearts beat high with hope, with fear, 
We know not what is in thy hand. 

Whether grief or joy shall most prevail, 
Is still beyond our narrow ken; 

All human wisdom here must fai]-- 
All human lore at fault hath been 

To read the future’s mystic scroll, 

Or its sealed pages to unroll. 

Nor would we the dark vista scan 


Learn the events that are in store, 








Whether of weal or woe to man, 
Tis ordered well—what would we more ? 


Patrons, think you the strain is grave 
For such a little lad as 1? 

I here your pardon humbly crave, 
And now in all sincerity 

A Happy New-Year wish youall— 
May blessings e’er your cup o’erflow, 

Your lots in ‘ pleasant places’ fall ; 
Not only this, but other years bestow 

That best of gifts, a conscience clear, 

As comes and goes the passing year. 

And now, kind sirs, to you adieu, 

And, if my sheet has pleased you, 

A smal] reward is all I ask 

For my semi-monthly task. 





From the Token for 1837. 


Death of an Infantin its Mother’s arms. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


‘ He slumbers long, sweet Mother, 
Upon thy gentle breast, 

Thou’rt weary now with watching, 
Sweet Mother, go to rest ; 

There seems no pain to stir him, 
The peril sure is past— 

For see—his soft hand clasped in thine, 
He heeds nor storm nor blast. 


Why dost thou gaze so wildly? 
Why strain thy strong embrace ? 
Unlock thy fearful clasping, 
And let me see his face.’ 
So down that mother laid him, 
in her agony of care, 
And kissed that cold and marble brow 
With calm and fixed despair. 


‘Oh weep !—there’s holy healing 
In every gushing tear, 

Nor question thou that beauteous clay, 
The angel is not here— 

No shut of rose at even tide, 
Was witha peace so deep, 

As thus thy youngest, fairest one, 
Sank down in dove-like sleep.’ 


Where best she loved to hide him, 
In that dear sheltering spot, 
Justthere, his tender spirit passed— 
Passed and she knew it not. 
His fond lip never trembled, 
Nor sighed the parting breath, 
When strangely for his nectared draught, 
He drank the cup of death. 


* Full was thy lot of blessing 
To charm his cradle hours, 
To touch his sparkling fount of thought, 
And breathe his breath of flowers, 
And take thy daily lesson 
From the smile that breathed so free, 
Of what in holier, brighter realms, 


The pure in heart must be. 


No more thy twilight musing 
May with his image shine, 
When in that lonely hour of love, 
He laid his cheek tothine- 
So still and so confiding, 
That cherished babe would he, 
So like a sinless guest from heaven, 


And yet a part of thee. 


But now, his blessed portion, 


Iso’er the cloud to soar, 





And spread a never wearied wing 
Whiere sorrows are no more— 
With cherubim and seraphim 
To tread the ethereal plain— 
Hizh honor hath it been to thee 


To swell that glorious train. 





From ‘ The Reliquary,’ by Bernard and Lucy Barton. 
For Love is Strong as Death. 


Tuey err who deem love’s brightest hour 
In blooming youth is known ; 

Its purest, tenderest, holiest power 
In later life is shown; 

When passions chastened and subdued 
To riper years are given, 

And earth and earthly things are viewed 
In light that breaks from heaven. 


It is not in the flush of youth, 
Or days of cloudless mirth, 

We feel the tenderness and truth 
Of love’s devoted worth ; 

Life then is like a tranquil stream 
Which flows in sunshine bright, 

And objects mirrored in it seem 
To share its sparkling light. 


’Tis when the howling winds arise, 
And life is like the ocean, 
Whose mountain billows brave the skies 
Lashed hy the storm’s commotion: 
When lighting cleaves the murky cloud, 
And thunder peals around us, 
Tis then we feel our spirits bowed, 
By loneliness around us. 


Oli! then as to the seaman’s sight 
The beacon’s trembling ray 
Surpasses far the lustre bright 
Of Summer's cloudless day, 
F’en such, to tried and wounded hearts 
In manhood’s darker years, 
The gentle light true love imparts 
’Mid sorrows, cares and fears. 


Its beams on minds of joy bereft 
Their fresh’ ning brightness fling, 
And show that life has something left 

To which their hopes may cling; 
It steals upon the sick at heart, 
The desolate in sou), 
To bid their doubts and fears depart, 
And pointa brighter goal. 


If such be love’s triumphant power 
O’er spirits touched by time, 

Oh! who shall doubt its purest hour 
Of happiness sublime ? 

In youth ’tis like the meteor’s gleam 
Which dazzles and sweeps by ; 

In after life its splendors scem 


Linked with eternity ! 
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